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A CORRESPONDENT in this issue of THe SPecTATOR makes some 
criticisms of the fire insurance Profit and Loss tables recently 
printed in The Weekly Underwriter. We confess to having taken 
so little interest in those tables—an indifference shared, we believe, 
by fire underwriters in general—that we are unable to say whether 
our critic is justified in his deductions or not, although it would 
seem on its face that he is. As he attaches his full name to his 
communication, he assumes full responsibility for his statements. 





AN unusually large edition of THe SpecraTor has been printed 
this week, which will be gratifying news, of course, to our adver- 
tisers. ‘The paper will come into the hands of many underwriters 
who are not regular subscribers, and we trust that such persons to 
whose eye this paragraph comes will send $4 to this office at once, 
so that they may receive the paper for a year. During the twenty 
years that THe SpecraTor has been published it has gained a 
reputation for enterprise in obtaining and publishing all matters of 
news relating to insurance, and for its free and intelligent discus- 
sion of technical subjects. It employs a large corps of writers, 
who contribute to its columns each week information that every 
underwriter, in whatever capacity employed, will find of value in 
the prosecution of his business. Our readers also find THE 
SPECTATOR a ready index to and proclaimer of the many interest- 
ing and instructive publications on life and fire insurance that issue 
from our presses from time to time. 





New York has just passed through another heated term, and 
those unfortunates who are obliged to remain in the city during 
the hot weather sweltered, stewed and possibly swore because of 
the excessive heat and superabundant “humidity.” Much of the 
time the air was sultry, and one’s clothing stuck to him in such an 
uncomfortable manner that he sighed for “the good old days of 
Adam and of Eve,” when clothing was a superfluity. The insur- 
ance offices presented an array of persons, including managers, 
clerks and office boys, in their shirt sleeves, minus cuffs and collars, 
with handkerchiefs tied around their necks to absorb perspiration, 
languidly fanning themselves with palm leaf fans, and studiously 
avoiding, as far as possible, any discussion of fire risks as a subject 
too heating to be considered. Still, the work had to be done, and 
the underwriters and their clerical force were compelled to go 
through with the daily routine while the mercury in the thermom- 
eter was gyrating among the nineties. All growled at the heat, and 
those disrespectful ones who hurled bad language at our last March 
“blizzard” tearfully recalled their hasty words, and begged Mr. 
Blizzard to come again at his earliest convenience. It was a 
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heated term sure enough, and no heavy fires were required to 
remind underwriters that caloric abounds. 





. 

WE observed in a daily paper, a day or two since, an advertise- 
ment which read: “ Within less than one month two business 
men committed suicide who were members of the Mercantile 
Benefit Association of this city. Instead of contesting these 
claims, the executive committee have investigated them, and they 
will be paid as soon as the proofs are complete.” As nearly every 
insurance company has a provision in its policy providing that 
nothing will be paid under it if the assured dies by his own hand, 
“‘ whether sane or insane,” it seems a little peculiar for the Mer- 
cantile Benefit to publicly announce a premium on suicides. The 
members of this association who pay their assessments to meet the 
legitimate mortality that may occur among them, have a right to 
protest against the payment by their officers of claims resulting 
from the willful act of a member. It is not long since the National 
Benefit Society of this city refused to pay a suicide claim, was sued 
by the claimants, and after a prolonged trial a verdict was rendered 
in favor of the society, which was commended on all sides for 
having had the courage to fight a claim of that character rather than 
submit to a cowardly compromise. The policy announced by the 
Mercantile Benefit is directly opposed to Christianity, humanity 
and the public interests. Persons contemplating suicide should 
bear this association in mind, but we venture to say that for every 
person who joins with suicidal intent, fifty members who do not 
believe in the policy of offering a premium upon suicide will drop 
out. As this is the company that recently lost a large sum through 
a defauiting officer, it seems scarcely in order for it to be throwing 
around recklessly what money it may have left. 





DurInc the present year we have received quite a number of communi- 
cations from insurance departments calling attention to errors in their 
annual reports. Great care should be taken by the parties having these 
documents in charge to see that mistakes do not occur. It is all very 
well to send out slips after the reports have been issued, correcting mis- 
statements made therein, but the injury wrought is seldom, if ever, 
repaired in this way. In the hands of conscienceless persons these errors 
can be made to play an important part in favor of one company and 
against another.— United States Review. 

In the case of one company that we know of, an error made by 
an insurance department caused a stampede among the agents of 
the company, was used to its prejudice by rival agents, and in the 
end cost the company several thousands of dollars to repair the 
evil accomplished by a careless official. The business standing of 
companies is shown by their annual statements, and too much care 
cannot be exercised to insure that they are correctly laid before 
the public. Too severe condemnation cannot be hurled at those 
ghouls in the business who take advantage of any error or inad- 
vertence to injure a competitor. In the case referred to the error 
was evident upon its face, yet rival agents used it to the injury of 
the company, knowing when they did so that they were circu- 
lating a falsehood—for such it became when willfully and mali- 
ciously used. The insurance department was censurable for perpe- 
trating the error, but the agents who circulated it, knowing it to be 
an error, were guilty of a contemptible meanness that would not be 
tolerated in any other business than fire underwriting. 





CLose upon the heels of the terrible collision between the Geiser 
and Thingvalla came news last Thursday of a similar disaster on 
San Francisco bay, the steamer City of Chester being run down by 
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the Occidental and Oriental boat Oceanic, and sinking quickly 
with a loss of about twenty-five lives. The accident occurred during 
a dense fog. The City of Chester, which was bound for Eureka, 
was crowded with passtngers, while the Oceanic, which had just 
arrived from Hong Kong and Yokohama, was moving slowly up 
the bay. The proper whistles appear to have been sounded and 
understood by the officers of both steamers, but, as has happened 
too often before in a fog, it would seem that none of them knew 
the exact position of the other boat until they were so close to- 
gether that the collision was inevitable. It is evident that the 
present system of whistles is utterly inadequate to secure safety in 
a fog. It is well known that under these conditions the exact di- 
rection from which the sound comes cannot be determined with 
any accuracy simply by the sense of hearing, as in clear weather ; 
what is imperatively needed is a system by which the whistles 
would indicate the exact compass course each ship was steering, 
to supersede the present antiquated code, which says, in effect, 
merely: ‘I shall pass to the right or to the left of you.” One or 
two ingenious and yet simple combinations of sounds have already 
been invented to this end, and in view of recent events it seems 
imperatively necessary that the subject should be promptly taken 
up by our own and other maritime governments. Seamen are a 
conservative class, and do not tackle kindly to new notions, but 
we cannot afford to go on sacrificing lives at this rate to humor 
their prejudices in favor of the good old ways. 


Satp Sheppard Homans a few days ago: “I see from the very 
excellent report printed in the last issue of THE SpeEcTATOR that at 
the recent meeting of the insurance commissioners, held at Madi- 
son, the question was raised as to the power of assessment com- 
panies to issue definite contracts. States generally recognize two 
classes of companies, assessment and old line, and the line between 
them has been drawn pretty clearly and sharply. Assessment 
companies merely act as the medium for collecting moneys from 
survivors to meet death losses after their occurrence. Inasmuch 
as the promise to pay is contingent and not absolute, there can be 
no such thing as the building up of a reserve by these companies. 
Some of the better co-operatives have what is called an emergency 
fund, which is very desirable, if not absolutely necessary, but that is 
quite different from a reserve to meet a definite obligation. Some 
of the assessment companies are now offering what purports to be 
definite contracts, paid-up insurance, or extended insurance, and 
the point is, first, have they any authority to issue such contracts ; 
and, second, if they have such authority, should they not be charged 
with the reserve absolutely necessary for the redemption of such 
promises? At the discussion at Madison it was decided to refer 
the matter to the committee on legislation to report at the next 
meeting.” Some of the insurance departments are now seeking to 
draw the line which marks the distinction between orthodox life 
assurance and the assessment plan, and seem resolved to compel 
the managers of the latter class of companies to confine their busi- 
ness to the scheme they were chartered to prosecute. 


WE print this week a letter from our special Paris correspondent, 
relative to the work accomplished by the first International Tuber- 
culosis Congress held in that city. Eminent physicians, to the 
number of 450, were assembled from. all parts of the world, called 
together by their interest in this.important subject, a subject of vital 
importance to life assurance companies. It is stated that of all the 
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deaths occurring in the world, more than twenty percent each year are 
due to tuberculosis, commonly known as consumption. The result 
of the Congress demonstrated that, while the medical profession jg 
familiar with the disease in all its phases, knows that it is trans. 
mittable from father to children, from one person to another, from 
the human family to animals, and from animals to the human fam. 
ily, they have not yet been able to discover a cure for it. The best 
they can do is to alleviate the sufferings of the victim and, possibly, 
prolong his life for a brief period, but an absolute cure of the dread 
disease when once it is fairly established is unknown even to the 
most learned of the profession. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
life assurance companies desire to be thoroughly informed as to the 
family history cf intending assurers, or that they should hold as 
binding the statements they make in their applications. Consider. 
able ridicule has been directed to the inquisitive nature of medical 
examinations for life assurance, but when a congress of experts 
declares that consumption is hereditary, that it is the most insidious 
of all diseases, and that there is no known cure for it, the life com- 
panies will be justified in making such searching inquiries and bind- 
ing the applicant by his statements. 





FRAUDULENT Claims against accident insurance companies have 
come to be exceedingly numerous of late. There are so many 
companies of various kinds competing for the business, and are 
represented or misrepresented by so many agents who are ready to 
make their clients all sorts of verbal promises regarding indemnity, 
that many persons look upon an accident company as being in 
duty bound to pay any sort of claim they may choose to cook up. 
Unfortunately, there is a horde of unscrupulous lawyers in the 
country who are eager to prosecute fictitious or fraudulent claims 
against any corporation on speculation, in full confidence that the 
company will pay rather than be dragged into the courts, and 
thereby furnish ammunition for rival companies to fire at them. 
Any injury that an insured person receives, however received or 
however trivial it may be, is made the basis of a claim against the 
insuring company, which must go to the expense of employing 
counsel, making a thorough investigation of the case, and either 
compromising with the claimant or fighting in the courts. Instead 
of accepting an accident policy for what it really is, viz.: Indemnity 
for actual loss, claimants seek to use it as a means of profit. As an 
instance: A drug store clerk in a neighboring city, the night 
before the Fourth of July, was “celebrating” by firing a pistol, 
loaded with ball, promiscuously about the neighborhood, to the 
peril of the lives of whoever might be in the streets, and in direct 
violation of a city ordinance. While engaged in this kind of 
“fun” he shot away a portion of his hand, and was laid up for 
several weeks. As clerk in the drug store, he had been in the 
receipt of a salary of $8 per week, but he filed a claim against the 
accident company for $25 a week for four weeks. As he was vi0- 
lating the law at the time of receiving the injury, he would not be 
entitled to anything, and even if he were, he could only claim in- 
demnity for loss of time, and the indemnity would be $8 a week. 
In another case—we regret to say that the claimant is an insurance 
agent—a person was insured in half a dozen companies. He met 
with an injury so slight that it did not interfere with his business, 
from which he made about $20 a week. He claimed $25 a week 
from each of the six companies, threatening suit if it is not paid. 
In making out his claims, he was careful to state to each company 
that he was insured in one other only, thus endeavoring to show 
that he was seeking only reasonable indemnity, while as a matter 
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of fact, he had made a claim in all six of the companies, and hoped 
to make a nice profit on the transaction. Unfortunately for him, he 
had established a reputation previously for putting in bogus claims, 
and the companies have declined to pay him. No insurance com- 
pany has a moral right to pay, either in full or in part, any claim 
that it has good reason to believe is fraudulent or excessive. 
Every claim so paid is but seed sown from which there will spring 
up a prolific crop of frauds ; it is like giving charity promiscuously 
and unintelligently, thereby encouraging tramps and beggars. An 
assessment accident company especially has no right to pay a 
fraudulent claim, for every time it is done the other members of 
the society are robbed, and their rights imperiled. While accident 
insurance is a good thing, and, in these days, is a necessity to every 
prudent man, it is liable to be abused, as it furnishes so many 
opportunities for fraud. Managers of these companies should 
make some arrangement between themselves for protection against 
fraudulent claims, and to prevent them from being imposed upon 
by chronic “ rounders,” who go from one to another to prosecute 
their nefarious business. 


A LARGE number of assessment life assurance associations, those 
least conspicuous as aggressive, energetic organizations, pay to 
claimants but a very small fraction of the amount virtually prom- 
ised in their certificates. Many associations do not mention any 
amount of assurance in their certificates, but, charging a schedule 
of assessments, pay on certificates which become claims just so 
much money as the prescribed assessment will bring. Associations 
of this character rarely pay to beneficiaries what they were led to 
expect by the representations of the agent who solicited the assur- 
ance. ‘The transactions of such organizations are reported in the 
various State assurance reports, but as they cannot properly answer 
the queries in the department blank under the assurance account, 
it is only proper that such transactions should not be dignified by 
the terms “ assurance written” or “assurance in force.” In The 
Hand-Book of Assessment Insurance the figures of all assessment 
associations reporting to the various State departments and of 
many reporting to no department are given in detail. The aggre- 
gates of such returns at the close of the year 1887 show that the 
assurance in force by associations reported is about $2,350,000,000. 
The executive committee of the Mutual Benefit Life Associations 
of America, at the late annual meeting, reported that existing 
associations have an amount of assurance in force equal to twice 
the amount shown by The Hand-Book. As our figures are com- 
piled largely from official returns, and the statistics reported to the 
National Association are evidently compiled from data furnished 
by the companies individually, it seems likely that the assessment 
associations in reporting $4,700,000,000 assurance in force over- 
estimate that item. The following is a comparison of the statistics 
shown by The Hand-Book and the executive committee’s statistics : 























Executive 
Hand-Book ‘ : 
of Assessment rr ya 4 
Assurance ual Penent 
2 Associations. 
Number of companies............ 450 475 
Paid by members............--++:| $30,701,005 | * $38,263,620 
| | 
ee 25,054,680 | 34,547,643 
Assurance in force....... ...+.-++ 2,353.518,273 4.711,339, 708 
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It should be explained that the assurance in force reported in 
The Hand-Book, $2,353,518,273, represents the aggregate of the 
figures of 220 companies, some 230 associations not reporting this 
information to the insurance departments for the reasons above 
stated. The aggregates in The Hand-Book include the figures of 
all organizations which live up to their promises, and give evidence 
of a desire to maintain a good business record, and such compa- 
nies alone can be said to furnish assurance. 





THE demand for THE INSURANCE YEAR Book has been greater 
this year than ever before, and many of those who received copies 
have ordered duplicates, so that the edition for 1888 is very nearly 
exhausted. Henry V. Ogden of New Orleans, manager of the 
Southern department of the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
writes: ‘THE YEAR Book is complete and thorough in all its 
details, and, so far as we have examined, have found it correct.” 
One of the insurance commissioners writes that he “ could not keep 
house without it,” and more than the usual number of compliments 
have been bestowed upon it from different sources. The work of 
compiling THe YEAR Book can scarcely be conceived by one un- 
familiar with statistical work ; it requires an average of eight per- 
sons for the entire year to keep up with the corrections and 
changes, while during the time it is going through the press about 
fifty persons—editors, compilers, printers, proof-readers, etc.—are 
employed upon it. The edition for 1888 is more complete in all 
its details than any of its predecessors, and many new features 
were added, giving it increased value. The insertion of one line 
of figures in the statistical reports of each of the companies named 
and other tabular matter adds over 100 pages to the volume each 
year. Not the least part of our recompense for the time and 
money expended upon this important publication is found in the 
appreciation of it shown by those who use it most and have learned 
to depend upon it in their business transactions. 

* * * * 


In this connection we desire to call attention to the elaborate 
tables prepared for THe YEAR Book by B. F. Brown of Boston, 
entitled “ Definitive Analysis of Life Assurance Returns—1881 to 
1887 Inclusive.” These tables constitute, unquestionably, the 
most elaborate and complete analysis of life assurance experience 
that has ever been made, presenting the salient features of the 
business prominently before every reader and showing the relation 
each bears to the other. ‘They are absolutely impartial, and have 
already been found to be exceedingly valuable canvassing docu- 
ments for agents. A well-known actuary, writing to Mr. Brown, 
says: 

I have been much interested and instructed in reading your ‘* Definitive 
Analysis.” It must have cost you what our old friend, Elizur Wright, 
used to call ‘‘an admirable prodigality of labor” to construct them, I 
think the great value of your work is not to illustrate the relative stand- 
ing of companies, but to make a beginning of the statistical history of life 
assurance, by which we can the better understand and appreciate the 
movement of the whole economy. 

No better document can be put into the hands of agents as an 
aid to them in the prosecution of their business. We have made 
a special publication of these tables, in handsome paper covers, 
which can be had singly or in quantities at reasonable prices. 

* * * * 
As a further recognition of the efforts we are making to improve 


Tue YEAR Book, we extract the following from a letter addressed 
to W. S. Nichols, author of one of the special contributions to that 
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volume: 
thank you for the benefit I have derived from your very able and 
perspicuous article written for THe YEAR Boox and republished 


* As a student (though a tyro) of insurance. I desire to 


in Tue SpecraTor of August 16. Your treatment of the subject 


must be a great aid to clear and correct thinking along those lines. 
Believing that my appreciation of your effort must be very widely 
shared, I take the liberty of assuring you of it.” 









WESTERN ITEMS. 


Tue recent publication by a Chicago daily of the alleged condition of 
factory employees brings into prominence the well-known condition of 
affairs in many of the buildings thus occupied, as regards stairways and 
fire escapes. The necessary conditions and, possibly, carelessness, 
caused by low cost of productions, may pass for the origin of many fires 
which occur in manufacturing risks. It is only a few years ago that the 
underwriters, by increasing rates throughout the business district of 
Chicago, drove these establishments out of buildings in which valuable 
stock were contained. While rigid inspection by the fire companies cer- 
tainly reduces the fire hazards of these risks, there is little doubt that 
cheap labor increases them. 

“ * * 

Tue Milwaukee Mechanics’ semi-annual statement shows an increase 

in surplus of $19,805, and increase of assets of $15,504. 
x x * 

Vice-PRESIDENT MERRILL of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 

waukee has returned from his European trip. 
¥ * + 

Tue Home Life of New York has entered Texas, and the company’s 
State agency business has been placed with H. M. Leonard, who had but 
just been named for Iowa. 

* * . * 


THE discovery of a systematic robbery of the United States mails at 
Chicago indicates where numerous missing insurance documents have 
disappeared to. 


The inconvenience to the fraternity has been very great. 
¥ * * 


WELLINGTON, KAN., has been added to the list of towns where rates 


have been suspended. Rates are also off at Viroqua, Wis. (and not at 
Viroqua, Mich., as stated in a recent issue). 





* 





* 





* 


Kansas City, Mo., receives its fire alarms over the telephone service, 
which is now proclaimed a failure, and the serious fire losses which have 
occurred there are attributed to this system, The city, which is provided 
with an excellent fire department and water supply, is certainly far be- 
hind the times in not securing the most improved electric fire alarm sys- 
tem. The best is the cheapest in the end. 


* * * 


D. F. Vat, formerly with the Hartford Fire, has been appointed com- 
pact manager at St. Paul, Minn. 
* * “ 


THE programme of the nineteenth annual convention of the Fire 


Underwriters Association of the Northwest is quite attractive. Its ses- 


sions, to be held in Chicago September 12 and 13, will be not only in- 
structive, but enjoyable. 


There will be music and a banquet. 


* * * 





CRUDE petroleum for fuel, its fire hazard, restrictions and rules govern- 
ing its storage and use, are questions which Chicago underwriters must 
answer, and quickly, too, 

x * * 


J. E. Booce, a wealthy citizen of Sioux City, Ia., has decided to place 
his fire insurance in cheaper companies, The Booge Packing Company, 
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Booge Hotel and other property he considers rated too high by uniog 
companies, while these companies consider the risks anything but desir. 
able at rates lower than the present tariff. Mr. Booge is a director in the 
Western Home Insurance Company, but seems adverse to ad: quate rates, 


* * * 


Gro. W. Montcomery & Co. of Chicago have represented the Ameri. 
can Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., since 1872, and are very 
proud of the company’s large increase each year in assets and net surplus, 
The statement of this company is worth examination and study. 


* * * 


H. W. Marsu of R. A. Waller & Co., Chicago, has departed on a visit 
to England. W.H. Cunningham, general agent of the Fire Association 
of Pennsylvania, has returned to Chicago, as has also Edward Case of 
C. H. Case & Co. 

a * x 


W. H. Dumpny of San Francisco, general agent of the Home Life of 
New York, although practically a new student in the life insurance field, 
is building up an excellent business for his company. 


* * * 


THE collapse of the Northwestern Mutual of Wahpeton, Dak., assumes 
some very serious features. The item of ‘‘unpaid losses” proves the 
recent statement made by one of the company’s officers, that the organ. 
ization and trarsactions were fraudulent from the birth of the concern, 
Besides many losses at Chicago and in the West there are $20,000 of 
unpaid claims in the Southern territory. It is reported that about 
$100,000 in notes from farmers are among the *‘ assets” of the company, 
These have been attached, as has also the company’s furniture, for taxes, 
The cash income of the company, it is stated, was squandered in a 
‘* friendly game of draw.” No receiver has been appointed and claims 
against the company may be “‘ pigeon-holed for reference” in the sweet 
bye and hy. The pages of The Vindicator of New Orleans boomed this 
company until it was closed up. 


* * * 


At Columbus, Ind., says a press dispatch, one S. T. Pettigo pretended 
to represent an insurance company. He disappeared last week with pre- 
miums collected and borrowed money. 


* * * 


THE boilers in the Sparta (Ill.) flour mills exploded last week. Loss 
by the explosion about $2500, with no insurance. 


* 





* * 


TueE Fire Insurance Brokerage Company is the latest underground 
scheme on La Salle street, Chicago. 


* * * 











ACCIDENT insurance is assuming large proportions in the Western 
field. Geo. A. Gilbert, manager for the Employers Liability, is making 
a splendid record in this branch of the insurance business. 


* * * 


Cuas. W. Drew & Co. have been appointed agents at Chicago for the 
North American of Boston. This firm having lost the Prescott through 
its reinsuring, thus has a very good company to take its place. 


* * * 


Tue brokerage firm of J. R. Van Deusen & Co. of Chicago is out of 
the field. 
x * 6 
CuieF Swenie of Chicago recently exhibited to visiting fire chiefs the 
wonders of his fire boat Geyser. They, as others who have seen its work- 
ings, were highly pleased. 
% 


* * 





RAMSDEN, the Kansas City architect who was murdered last week at 


his office, had $20,000 life insurance. 


x * * 
A. A. Koch, comprising the local agency of G. H. Koch & Co. of Chi- 


cago, has allowed his business to go by default. His accounts being short, 
his personal property was attached by A. H. Darrow, whose companies 
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Koch was sub-agent for, The firm also held the first agency of the Bur- 
lington of Lowa. 
x * ¥ 
WAvKESHA, WIs., throigh its new system of water-works, expects a re- 
duction in rates on fire risks of twenty-five per cent. 
= * x 
THE committee appointed by the life agents at Chicago has, as yet, 
been unable to secure a full attendance, but its report is expected at an 


rly date. 
7 * * * 


Compact MANAGER Situ of Buffalo has resigned; Chas, E. Roth- 
ermel of Chicago succeeds him. 
. x * 
A PROTECTION around the Jake crib at Chicago is being constructed, 
the object being to prevent anchorage ice forming in the inlets, 
% * * 
Tue Hekla of Madison in its semi-annual report shows an increase in 
net surplus of over $10,000. 
+ Ba = 
At the monthly meeting of the Wisconsin State Board the committee 


o1 crude petroleum made a partial report, but asked for an extension of 
time to make its final report. 


* * * 


Mayor C, E. BiIven of Chicago is on an Eastern trip, while all general 
agents and managers of union companies are preparing for the annual 
meeting at Lake George, N. Y. 

% x x 

AMONG recent visitors to Chicago were Jeffrey Beavan of New York. 
Eugene Harbeck of Detroit, Major Geo. S, Roper of Rockford, IIl., and 
C. W. Sexton of Minneapolis. 

¥ * * 


THE first quarter of 88 shows an increase in fire losses at Chicago of 
$372,000, while the second quarter indicates a decrease of $226,000. 
Underwriters who are figuring an ‘‘ average” will find not a little diffi- 
culty in handling these figures. D. W. S. 

Cuicaco, August 25. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS. 

First Session of the International Tuberculosis Congress at Paris—Eminent Physi- 
cians Present from all Parts of the World—Four Hundred and Fifty Doctors 
Discuss the Subject—Important Conclusions Arrived at—Interviews with a 
Number of the Most Distinguished Members—How Consumption Originates, /ts 
Preventiin and Treatment —The Next Congress to be Held in 1890. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The sessions of the first International Tuberculosis Congress have just 
terminated at Paris. Its deliberations are of very great interest to the 
Officers and members of life assurance companies, because the conclu- 
sions now authoritatively arrived at by the most distinguished physicians 
of our time make an entirely new departure in medical science, and bring 
into prominence the attested results of important facts and discoveries 
which have been only recently made in regard to the diagnosis, the 
Causes, and the treatment of that dread disease commonly called con- 
sumption. When, as revealed by incontestable mortuary statistics, it is 
remembered that, of the deaths in the world each year, more than twenty 
Per cent are caused by tuberculosis, and that in France alone the annual 
mortality from this cause is at the rate of gooo a month, we can readily 
appreciate the vast importance of joint researches and interchange of 
opinions such as are possible through the holding of an international con- 
vention, 


{n attendance at the Congress were nearly 500 physicians from nearly 
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every quarter of the world. The list of delegates includes many physi- 
cians from the United States. All the great medical colleges and 
societies were represented, and among the delegates were a score or more 
of distinguished specialists. All the journals have devoted close atten- 
tioa to the proceedings of the Congress, and the Paris edition of The 
New York Herald has supplemented the discussions by publishing a 
series of interviews with some of the leading delegates. 

Dr. R. C. M. Page, professor of diseases of the chest in the New York 
Polyclinic, gave some interesting views about consumption, Dr. Page 
was one of the honorary vice-presidents of the Congress. 

‘* Unfortunately,” he remarked, ‘‘we did not in our: deliberations 
arrive at a consideration of the treatment or cure of tuberculosis. An- 
other Congress will be necessary for that. The discussion turned rather 
upon the diagnosis of the disease and upon its contagious character. In 
my judgment, the most valuable result arrived at was the demonstration 
of the necessity of central establishments, where a corps of experts, 
aided by all the appliances of chemistry and microscopy, would devote 
their whole time to the analytical study of the consumptive germ. 

‘*If such medical laboratories existed, the ordinary practitioner, who 
has neither the ability nor the apparatus to make by himself a complete 
and scientific diagnosis, would be able, in difficult cases, to send away 
to these specialists specimen fragments of the lungs or other diseased 
parts; and he could be guided in his subsequent treatment by the results 
of such examinations. 

“You ask what is the cause of consumption. Half the medical world, 
including most of the French authorities, will tell you that it is to be 
found in certain microscopic bacilli whose presence in any part of the 
body—the brain, stomach or intestines quite as well as the lungs—will pro- 
duce the dreaded tubercles. On the other hand, many doctors say that 
these tubercles are themselves the cause, the bacilli being only the results. 
Whichever be the true theory, it is certain that these tubercles with the 
attended bacilli, being introduced iato the human organism, will inevit- 
ably produce the disease called in general tuberculosis, or when it attacks 
the lungs, consumption. There is no absolute immunity against the dis- 
ease. Placed in the proper conditions, any person will become a con- 
sumptive just as surely as he would, under corresponding conditions, 
contract hydrophobia. We can say, however, that there are certain pre- 
disposing causes which facilitate the introduction of consumption into 
the human organism. Among these causes are overwork, mental anxiety, 
insufficient nourishment and, in general, anything calculated to bring 
about a lowered vitality. 

‘*Tuberculosis is most decidedly a contagious disease. It is trans- 
missible between man and animals by subcutaneous inoculation, and also 
through the respiratory and digestive organs by means of infected air, 
food or drink. Hence the necessity for strict sanitary regulations asa 
means of prophylaxis. In the early diagnosis of doubtful cases the 
bacillus of Koch must be sought for in the sputa; and, as a means of 
verification, a rabbit may be inoculated with the suspected sputa and 
killed after two or three weeks, An autopsy of the rabbit wiil then settle 
the question.” 

‘*But, doctor,” was asked, ‘‘ supposing it established that a person has 
consumption, what hope do the medical authorities of to-day extend to 
him of an ultimate cure ?” 

‘*That is the sad part of it,” was the reply. ‘“‘ The specific against 
tuberculosis has still to be found. At present we are obliged in our 
treatment to rely upon three things, climate, food and medication. The 
latter, as I said, is as yet powerless todo more than afford temporary 
relief. As regards food, our great concern is that it be nourishing and 
easily assimilated ; snd that the milk, which is the sheet anchor of the 
consumptive diet, be free from the germs of tuberculosis. There remains 
the climatic treatment, which, after all, is ourmain hope. If a change of 
air will not cure a consumptive, the doctors can do little for him. I have 
made this part of the subject a special study and consider it of the utmost 
importance. 

‘If your patient has heart complications along with the lung trouble, 
by no means send him to high altitudes. If you do he will probably die. 
Do not send him either to Florida, where the damp fogs are pretty sure 
to do serious harm. Choose rather among the low, dry altitudes in a pine 
wood region, where the air is charged with the derivatives of turpentine. 
I refer to such places as Thomasville, Ga., and Sommerville, S, C. 

‘* If the consumptive be free from heart trouble, he should go to some 
elevated region, such as Colorado Springs, or Albuquerque, in New 
Mexice. The air on these Western plains is almost perfectly aseptic. 


} 
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In mentioning winter resorts, I should not omit Davos in Switzerland, or 
the Adirondacks.” 

Dr. Andre Martinez Vargas, one of the Spanish delegates to the Con- 
gress, and vice-president of the Madrid Medical Academy, is one of the 
foremost advocates of a surgical treatment for tuberculosis. 

“In the Madrid hospitals,” said he, ‘t we have obtained most encourag- 
ing results by the actual removal of the diseased parts of the lungs; in 
fact, I consider this the only method of effecting a radical cure. Of 
course, such heroic treatment can only be applied during the early stages 
of the disease ; but, when taken in time, my experience has taught me 
that every trace of tuberculosis may be eradicated. I believe that this 
method of fighting the disease is destined to come rapidly into general 
favor. 

‘*Asto a medical treatment, nothing has yet been discovered which 
will do more than retard or alleviate the course of the malady. Afier 
having tried all known remedies, we have been forced to accept the hope 
held out by surgery. The lungs are laid open, the intercostal muscles 
being removed ; the diseased parts are carefully taken out. The cavities 
remaining are filled up with prepared sponges, resection is performed and 
the patient, in many cases, recovers and lives out his life with no further 
indications of consumption.” 

Dr. Antonio Espiva y Capo, also a professer in the Madrid Academy 
of Medicine, holds similar views to those just expressed. 

‘‘In Spain,” said he, ‘‘ statistics show that about two-thirds of the 
population enjoy a comparative immunity from consumption. Something 
similar is true of all countries. It is hard to account for this fact, but its 
existence is beyond question. In my experience about twenty per cent 
of the consumptives recover when the disease is taken in its first stage, 
and about fifteen per cent when it is taken in the second, Later than that 
recovery is problematical.” 

Dr. Chauveau, the chairman of the Congress, was at his pretty home 
in Passy when the writer knocked at his door. A big, handsome, 


smooth-shaven old gentleman, of the Creole type, with his long white 
hair falling down his neck, and having a vague resemblance to the elder 


Dumas. 
‘* The subject is so vast that I hardly know how to handle it in a short 


talk,” said Dr. Chauveau. ‘‘ But question me and I will answer.” 

‘* Well,” said the writer, ‘‘has the Congress revealed anything very 
new or striking about tuberculosis ?” 

“ Little absolutely new,” replied Dr. Chauveau, ‘‘ but it has gathered 
up many threads of knowledge, and confirmed much about which some 
were uncertain. 

‘* One of the most remarkable facts to recall is the virtual unanimity of 
the Congress in admitting the contagious nature of tuberculosis and the 
possibility of its transmission from human beings to animals, or vice versa. 
I believe only one doctor dissented. The practical identity of the disease 
in the cases of men, women or cattle is now acknowledged. 

“ Having established these facts,” continued Dr, Chauveau, ‘‘ we have 
agreed that, though heredity may, in a great measure, explain the spread 
of consumption, in the immense number of cases it can be traced to 
diseased milk or meat. The cow is our greatenemy. The preventive is 
to boil the milk thoroughly and to eat your meat well cooked. It is quite 
amistake to suppose that drinking blood or eating meat raw does any 
good, even in anemia, A case was quoted lately of a lady who died in 
six months of consumption simply through drinking blood tapped from 
an apparently magnificent prize ox, which, as was discovered later, had 
tuberculosis. Boiling the milk and cooking the meat do not destroy the 
nutritive qualities of either, though these processes considerably increase 
the difficulties of digestion. 

‘*If I were offered a slice of the finest ox, and I knew it had evena 
trace of tuberculosis, I should decline toeat. Yet the meat of tuberculous 
cattle is not always virulent. Indeed, the proportion of cases which will 
be affected, judging from our experiments with guinea pigs, is only about 
twoin ten, 

‘© As tothe cures for tuberculosis, There, I must confess, the Con- 
gress was weakest. New ideas were conspicuously rare ; but one author. 
ity—Dr. Frémy—read an interesting paper, showing that about twenty- 
five out of every hundred cases treated in certain sanatoriums he men- 
tioned had been cured. The patients were confined in particularly 
healthy buildings, and had to abandon themselves entirely to their 
doctors. Good air was the chief curative. So far as I know, pure air is 
the only agent in which we can put much trust. The derivatives of tur- 
pentine in the atmospheres of various places are most beneficial. Lastly, 
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the Congress has shown an enormous increase in the knowledge of the 
doctors studying tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Petit, the secretary of the Congress, agreed with all these views of 
Dr. Chauveau. He spoke enthusiastically of the scientific success of the 
Congress. Four hundred and fifty doctors attended, and of these aboy 
100 were foreigners from all parts of Europe and America. 

‘If I am asked,” he remarked, ‘‘ what lessons have been taught by the 
Congress I should say first the importance of boiling our milk. If people 
will only keep to this rule, one great cause of tuberculosis will have 
vanished. Another lesson is that sufferers should not be allowed to shut 
themselves up in stuffy rooms, They should have their windows open 
day and night, even in cold weather. Of course, they can light fires, and 
wrap themselves up if they like. 

‘*Then we have settled that the disease is contagious and communi. 
cable to or by animals. These results we owe, first to Dr, Villemin and 
Dr. Chauveau, and lastly to Dr. Koch, who.discovered the bacillus, by 
means of which tuberculosis is transmitted. 

‘** Yes,” continued Dr. Petit, ‘‘ tuberculous disease has spread—terrific. 
ally cf late. Within the last twenty years the increase has probably been 
nearly twenty-five per cent.” 

Dr. Villemin, who has perhaps played a more prominent part than any 
other scientific man in investigating the disease, was naturally the first 
person to consult. He received a Herald reporter at his apartment in 
the Rue de Bellechasse, and very kindly gave up fully an hour to the sub. 
ject. Dr. Villemin, who appears to be verging on the fifties, has been 
studying tuberculosis for close on a quarter of acentury. The value of his 
researches has been acknowledged by his being unanimously elected 
chairman of the second International Congress, which, all being well, is 
to meet in Parisin 1890. 

‘*One of the most important results of the Congress which closed the 
other day,” said he, *‘ was the bringing together so many doctors and giving 
them the means of seeing exactly what point the medical and veterinary 
science has reached. We go on studying and experimenting, but we are 
often ata loss to know whether our own discoveries are new or old, 
This Congress has set us right. 

‘‘Next, although the communications read at the gathering may not 
have been altogether novel to scientific people, they have had the great 
merit of for the first time directing the attention of the general public to 
the chief causes of tuberculosis. Here I may perhaps remark in passing 
that by tuberculosis we mean not only consumption, but the various 
other forms of the same disease. It may affect the shape of meningitis 
or scrofula, white swellings, or even develop into peritonitis. It maybe 
communicated through the blood by the inoculation of the germs con- 
tained in diseased saliva, or through the digestive organs. 

‘*We have inoculated numbers of cows, rabbits and guinea pigs. 
Many took the disease and died, presenting precisely the same symptoms 
as human beings. Men and women are constantly communicating tuber- 
culosis to cattle, and getting it back through the meat and milk they con- 
sume. Let me explain one of many ways in which this may happen, A 
consumptive, let us say, is employed in a dairy. He coughs and ex- 
pectorates on a bundle of hay. Some luckless cow eats the hay—and 
gets tuberculosis. The same cow is milked, and an unhappy baby 
catches the disease. Strong people may, of course, escape, but the 
weaker cases fall victims. In a general way, the stronger a person’scon- 
stitution, the less apt is he to get the infection. 

‘* Do you know that over one-fifth of the people in the world die of 
tuberculosis?” continued Dr. Villemin, ‘In France alone a hundred 
thousand perish yearly. 

‘* Hereditary? Well, opinions are divided. Some think it may co 
exist with conception, while others hold that it is acquired after birth. 
The latter point to the rarity of tuberculosis in infants in support of their 
theory. I myself incline to think tuberculosis may be inherited. 

‘One of the greatest dangers to guard against is contagion through 
saliva, especially in small and unhealthy dwellings. The poor are con- 
stantly exposed to peril. And dry or pulverized saliva is the chief peril. 
Consumption works great ravages in barracks—at the quarters of those 
fine, big fellows, the Gardes Republicains. Any why? It’s the saliva. 

“ Raw or overdone meat should be avoided. All milk should be boiled 
till it reaches a temperature of 100 degrees at least. If you neglect this 
precaution you are liable to infection. And remember that the milk one 
drinks seldom comes from one cow. Thin, blue and diseased milk is 
constantly mixed with pure milk, which becomes tainted. 

‘Oh, the bacillus is undoubtedly the transmitting agent, and, alas! 
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that wretched bacillus is a most case-hardened creature. Preventive in- 
oculation with the microbe is useless and dangerous. You cannot de- 
stroy tuberculosis by tuberculosis. What we need and are looxing for 
is some agent which will kill the bacillus. My son is making investiga- 
tions on this very point. 

‘Cures for consumption? Many have been suggested, but most have 
proved mere palliatives. I don’t by any means say the disease is incur- 
able, though. 

‘There is hope in open air health resorts such as are found in Amer- 
ica. Get into perfectly pure air, far from towns or even villages—on a 
mountain, for choice. Live in the air, eat in the air, sleep in the air, at 
night. The vivifying and even curative virtues of this treatment are 
often wonderful. 

“] don’t think the excision of a diseased point is of much use. The 
malady is in the blood, and crops out again ina new place. Medicated 
spray was once proclaimed a remedy. But this idea, I fancy, is now ex- 
ploded.” 

Dr, Albert Robin, a distinguished member of the Academie de Mede- 
cine, was the next authority interviewed. 

‘Since the German Congress met at Wiesbaden in 1885,” remarked 
Dr. Robin, ‘‘ people have gone about saying that the discovery of the 
bacillus of tuberculosis has done nothing to improve the treatment of 
the dread disease. 

“To be sure, the knowledge that tuberculosis is due to a living micro- 
scopic organism has led to the invention of a host of medicines intended 
to kill the parasite. And some have been less injurious to the parasite 
than to the patient. But without systematically exaggerating the benefits 
of parisiticide, it is unquestionable that the antiseptic treatment, based 
on the use of innocuous drugs and tonics, has given fair results. 

“A mixture of tannin, arsenical acid and liquefied sulptur, with extract 
of Peruvian bark or any other tonic, for instance, has often been effective. 

‘‘The Congress achieved a great deal by pointing out what relates to 
the prophylaxis of tuberculosis, and explaining what private and public 
sanitary measures should be taken to prevent the spread of contagion. 

**When a child is born in a tuberculosis family, it brings into the world, 
if not the germ, at least a most favorable field for the development of 
phthisis. This child should be carefully watched from its cradle and fed 
in the way best calculated to change its constitution and make it less apt 
to develop the bacilli of tuberculosis. Every possible means, too, should 
be employed to keep the child from contact with these bacilli. So much 
at least can be done by the doctors. 

“‘Even if consumption develops in spite of all precautions, the first 
part of this treatment is still essential. Hygiene must be attended to, 
whatever may or may not be effected by antiseptics. The success of 
the consumptive sanatoria in which special attention is paid to hygiene 
proves the truth of my statement. For my own part, I owe all the cures 
I have obtained to hyg‘enic method, and the use of antiseptics and 
tonics,” 

Dr. Cornil, the celebrated French specialist in consumptive diseases, 
expressed the following views on the subject : 

“There is not the slightest doubt,” said he, ‘‘that the consumptive 
tubercle is the result, and not the cause, of the bacilli revealed by the 
microscope. In my laboratory I have quantities of these bacilli in all 
Stages of development, and nothing is simpler than to inoculate a few of 
these into a rabbit or any lower animal, and watch the results. In such 
cases, if the animal be killed a few weeks after the experiment, the con- 
sumpiive tubercles are invariably discovered. That is precisely what 
takes place when these terrible bacilli enter the human organism, either 
in the air, the food, or by direct contact. I do not think anyone present 
at the Congress questioned the truth of this theory. 

“Although other animals may contract tuberculosis, it is only in man 
and cattle that the disease has assumed serious proportions. Fowls, 
from their domestic habits, are very apt to become consumptive and cap- 
able of giving back to man the malady which man has given them. All 
this suggests certain precautions to be observed as regards food. While 
animal flesh rarely contains the germs of consumption, even when the 
disease is present, the internal organs, especially the liver, are especially 
Susceptible to infection. These parts, therefore, should never be 
eaten except after having been thoroughly cooked. In short, underdone 
meats of all sorts should be avoided. The bacilli are destroyed by a tem- 
perature exceeding 140 degrees Fahrenheit. Paté de foie gras is a tempt- 
ing dish, but a very dangerous one. Milk should never be used unless 
it has been previously boiled. 
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‘*Consumption is, by all odds, the most formidable disease of our 
time. Statistics obtained from autopsies lead to the conclusion that one 
person out of every three is consumptive. The malady often lies latent, 
only serving to pave the way to a sudden death when the patient is at- 
tacked by some other form of disease. Post-mortem examinations of 
children who die in our hospitals show that nineteen out of twenty of 
them have consumptive tubercles in some of their organs. 

‘*Tt is not at all certain that consumption is hereditary. The children 
of consumptive mothers, when brought up away from home, often grow 
up perfectly free from any consumptive taint. On the other hand, when 
:ursed by their mothers, the disease too frequently develops. Where 
families live crowded together, as is the case among the poorer classes, 
one consumptive will affect all the rest. 

‘‘The lesson to be drawn from these startling facts is plain though 
painful. The frightful ravages of consumption, its rapid increase through 
the herding together of human beings in cities, barracks, prisons, etc., 
will soon make legislative measures absolutely necessary. There is no 
way of destroying this enemy of mankind except by isolating it.” 

Paris, FRANCE, August Io, J. H.G. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER’S FIRE INSURANCE 
STATISTICS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


There is nothing more easy to make a mistake on than figures, and, in 
some cases, there is nothing more easy to be correct on than figures, as 
they prove themselves. Statistics that are put forth to be referred to 
and used as a basis of calculations require that they should be absolutely 
correct, otherwise they are useless, besides may do a great deal of harm. 

In The Weekly Underwriter of August 11, there was published an an- 
alysis of the fire insurance business for the year 1887, of those companies 
doing business in the State of New York. In previous years it had pub- 
lished trade profit statistics, taking into account only the fire business, 
and excluding reinsurance liability, interest and change of assets. This 
plan was correct as far as it went, but as the reinsurance reserve belongs 
to the business, and as the interest, assets and liabilities are closely 
allied to the business, criticism caused them to be changed this year into 
the plan given, which is perfect. 

As they are arranged on the bookkeeping plan of debit and credit, and 
the grand total on each side is the same, they are superficially correct, 
but on analysis of the totals they are incorrect, as the following will show: 

Taking the figures given in the editorial notice of $5,402,664, balance 
income over expenditures, including dividends, and the gain on invest- 
ment account of $5,026,074, gives a total gain of $10,428,738 ; from which 
deduct loss on insurance account of $2,271,646, gives $8,157,092 net in- 
crease, to be carried to surplus account. 

Notwithstanding it gives a decrease in surplus.of $2,648, 234 (figures 
O. K.) 

The total liabilities, income and assets on the debit account, table No. 
I, are $455,435,851. The same on the credit side is $452,671,423, which 
shows a credit balance of $2,764 428, or gain for the year. 

The following figures will prove this: 


Ra SUIS, Toi ddan inh see nasdawcsnedsassvesevasesateseasys $2c2.0:0,508 
Assets gain as given below ..........--e-00..-ccee eee eee eee ee eens 3.996.184 
Income over all expenditures as given below....-..............-++++ 5,402,663 
Oe i ie EE ete es $211,399.355 
Cs De GU once ss 5 dcaaebess ie coves snc nevevestasyes $144.734.091 
Liabilities gain as given below. ........----.csecceesseeseeeeeescees 6 634,419 
WO ciara dpa sendnasdssecawangrnabuesesebewas tongs cauvek $151, 368,510 
I ee a giok cungs verisek p18 Osa e cau eei iN ania an sheen eeeaeetaSee $211,399,355 
Fi vin 8.0'009:0 6052 V0nhh0 6 ckwsepebensksec6es eevee seeee sesanes 151,308,510 
I iio ds hckc ec cave erg pnwekseniedcinssecceereeaiatenseun $60,030,845 
Net surplus January 1, 1887, as given below..............--++-++++- $57,266,417 
Gain for year as given above.....--22...e sce c cee r eee eee eee cence 2,764,428 
Balance surplus January 1, 1888...........-0eseeeeeeeeeeeeeecee $60,030,845 


The following from The Underwriter’s figures show that there was 
actually a decrease of $2,638,235 in surplus, while its own figures call fcr 
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an increase of $2,764,428. The great discrepancy of $5,402,663 is entirely 
unaccounted for by any figures of The Underwriter. 














Total Assets. lrotal Liabilities.| Surplus. 
} 
NE ANID is 5 hs sic ncxceceoeeess $205,996,692 | $151,368,510 | $54,628,182 
CE ee oat Deere rere 202,000,508 144,734,091 57,266,417 
PE ic ccins sasentspeowasaes | *$3,996,184 | t$6,634.419 | {$2,638,235 


* Increase in 1887. + Increase in 1887. + Decrease in 1887. 


There remains only the income and expenditures to be digested, and as 
they show a large increase of income over all expenditures, including 
over $8,000,000 in dividends, for the fiery year of 1887, we may safely call 
The Underwriter’s Fire Business Tables for 1887 again incorrect. 


IN BO 6.5.05 600 61a oN OC OOOO RI OKO g TECTIA DOSbCeTE SES $104,705,068 
EE NINE, SUNN ck coccpsedennr ss ctrdsreercnsioteedscodees's 99,302,405 
Increase income over expenditures. ........sccccescesccsccccece $5,402,663 


The profit and loss account of table Nu. 1, the insurance account table 
No. 2, and the investment account table No. 3, I have excluded entirely, 
as they are dependent on the accuracy of the assets, liabilities, income 
and expenditures of table No. 1, which I have shown are incorrect. 

HARTFORD, August, 1888. CLARENCE H. WILEY. 





A NOVEL FIRE DETECTOR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Aa effectual means of protecting textile mills, warehouses, large public 
buildings, ships, etc., against fire is still a desideratum, The appli- 
ances hitherto devised are mainly extinguishers, either manual or auto- 
matic. The very nature of these implies a pre-existent condition of the 
mischief which it is desirable, if possible, to avoid. Many times an effi- 
cient means of detection would discover the danger, while in an inactive 
stage, and would prevent the outbreak of many a destructive fire; but 
in an ordinary way the difficulties of providing such means of inspection 
as would be required quite preclude the attempt being made, Sub- 
stantially it means that constant supervision should be exercised over 
every part of the establishment. An ingenious method of doing much 
toward accomplishing this has been devised by an Englishman, A. Mc- 
Naughtan, fire brigade master at Paisley, Eng., the salient points of 
which are these : 

The invention departs from the heat alarm method, and consists of an 
arrangement of small perforated pipes, which are led through the interior 
of buildings or the lower decks of seagoing vessels. These are con- 
nected with an ordinary suction and force pump or punmips, either rotary 
er reciprocating, which, when set in motion, will inhale smoke arising 
and discharge it at a convenient point available at all times for observa- 
tion. As smoke consists of minute particles of carbon separated from 
the material affected, but not consumed, it at once ascends to the ceiling, 
expands, and an apartment may become full to suffocation by these 
floating particles before any heat is developed sufficient to melt the 
fusible alloys ordinarily used in the construction of automatic extin- 
guishers. It is, therefore, clear that an earlier indication of the exist- 
ence of mischief may be obtained in this manner than has hitherto been 
possible. 

It will be obvious that this system, when applied to a mill, may also 
be utilized as a fire extinguisher. When used in this manner in combina- 
tion with the alarm apparatus the pipes are larger and fitted with air 
valves to admit smoke, and also automatic sprinklers at suitable inter- 
vals, and by an arrangement of valves water is drawn by the same pumps 
and forced through the pipes, the pressure of which closes all air valves, 
and water is discharged only at the affected sprinkler or sprinklers; but 
so sensitive is the alarm apparatus that it is considered the latter arrange. 
ment will not often be necessary. Tests and experiments hitherto made 
have been, I am told, perfectly satisfactory, the smoke from a tobacco 
pipe having been easily detected. The advantages claimed by the inventor 
are as follows: 

1. Its extra sensitiveness, giving a distinct alarm before smoke is 
visible. 

2. The smoke is easily seen, and if dense will soon fill the apartment 
into which it is emitted. 

3. It has a tendency to make buildings more healthy. 
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4. Great security against fire, even with a reduced number of watch. 
men, 

5. No water damages possible unless a fire occurs. 

6. In some cases an alarm would be given hours before heat would 
give it. 

7. It places proprietors in a good position to secure a reduction of 
insurance premiums, D. &. 

Lonpon, Enec., August 1. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Royal Insurance Company. 


THE report of this company, read at the annual meeting held last Friday 
at Liverpool, states that during the year 1887 the fire premiums received 
were £968,043, being £13,coo more than in 1886. The net losses were 
£582,792, being an increase of about £50,000 on the year 1886. This in. 
crease can hardly be wondered at, when the phenomenal and altogether 
peculiar nature of the fire losses of 1887 all over the globe are taken into 
account. But the Royal has long ago provided for any variations in its 
percentage of fire losses, and the results of the year’s business are, as 
regards the dividends to the shareholders, 27s. per share from fire profits, 
and 3s. per share from the balance of undivided life profits ; being equal 
to a dividend of 30s. on shares on which only £2 was originally paid up, 
with £1 since added out of profits—in other words, equal to seventy-five 
per cent on the original amount of capital embarked in the shares of the 
Royal Insurance Company. The £100,000 carried last year to the credit 
of the reserve fund, and the £25,000 to the superannuation fund, have 
their results in the balance-sheet before us, wherein, after payment of all 
losses, providing for dividends, and in every other way dealing with the 
profits of last year, the results are that, out of a total amount of funds or 
£5.763,091, from which the life funds, amounting to £3,322,153, are 
deducted, we have a balance available against fire losses of £2,415,948. 
As to how this is made up in detail may be ascertained by reference to 
the annexed tabular statement, which shows the growth of the company 
since 1883: 





1883. 1ss4. | 1885. 1886, | 1887. 
| | 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
Paid-up capital........... 289 545 289,545 289,545 289,545 289 545 
A SRE 550,000 | 550,000 | 550,000 550,000 | 550,000 
Conflagration fund....... 200,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 
Reserve fund....... ....- 950,000 | 1,100,000 | 1,100,000 | 1,2C0,000 | 1,200,000 
Balance of profitand! ss. 240.540 150,095 | 214,470 149,886 | 175 393 
SEE OND cdisesuvicecsss 3,015,020 | 3,058,767 | 3,148,885 3 257,609 | 3,322,153 
en errs pa rere 25,000 26,000 











Weacess viv sccenke 5,672,040 | 5,763,091 





The chairman in his speech very frazkly points out that, as regards the 
chief results, there is not much room for controversy, and upon the figures 
before us this view may be considered as being conclusively confirmed. 
That the Royal has, in spite of the great Swedish fires, been able to show 
during the first six months of 1888 a more favorable return than during 
the corresponding half year of 1887, is a proof of the excellent character 
of the business for the present year. Returning to the business of 1887, 
although we quite sympathize with the director who seems to be anxious 
that the fire premiums of the Royal should reach a million sterling, we 
have only to point out that there is no difficulty about making the income 
into a million if the directors like; but it would be hardly advisable to 
do so if by the millionth part of a decimal the risks of loss were con- 
sciously and deliberately increased. 

The life business of the Royal is by no means of an inconsiderable 
character, as may readily be understood when we point out that the 
accumulated funds are over 3,250,000 sterling, and the annual revenue of 
the life branch £380,000 sterling. After payment of claims and surren- 
ders during the past year for £281,000, the life fund has increased by 
nearly £ 70,000 during the twelve months; whilst new proposals were 
completed in 1887 for £558,158, being an increase of about £25,000 on 
the previous year. The corresponding annual premiums on the proposals 
completed amounted to over £20,000. A substantial business is done in 
anouities, and with every regard to the interests of both annuitants and 
the general run of the policyholders. It seems superfluous to make any 
further observations on these very satisfactory accounts.—London Keview. 





—It is stated that dwelling house insurance rates will be reduced 
twenty-five per cent at Bristol, Lisbon, Lebanon and Hillsborough 
Bridge, Me., owing to the establishment of water-works. 
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New York City Fire Insurance Premiums. 


Tue following is a comparison of the returns made to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters of premiums received in New York city by 
the companies during the first six months of the years 1883 to 1888, 


inclusive : 





— 7 

















Name OF ComPANny. 1888. | 1887. 
New York a 

American -...-.------------------ ; 52,614 | 
American Fxchange--- 4,190 
Alliance ....----------- | 7645 | 22,1064 | 
Brooklyn ....------------ 17,991 
Broadway .-------------- , 15,262 
Citizens -.----,---------- 46.714 
City....- 10,411 
Clinton.....---------------- . | 15,063 
DI, cnccutencawesencucnd) sashes | consee 
Commoawealth......-..- .-- 3 i 23,677 
(eee ee 64,274. 
Eagle --..------ 32,350 
Empire City... 95243 
Exchange --.-.-- 17,997 
Firemens ....--- 10,980 | 
Farragut ...-.-- 10,945 
Fire Association.., 12,741 









Firemens Trust 




























107,463 


| 169,157 





Franklin and Emporium.........| ....-. | ..---- 
Greenwich ......----------- 133,385 89,422 
German-American.-.....-.-.. 235,861 | 181,420 
Guardian .....-..---------------- 3,553 | 95743 
Germania . 57.156 | 67,593 
Globe ..... | 33,038 | 32,926 
Howard - 10,847 | 32,077 
Home ..--- 1531322 | 92,368 
Hamilton... 18,330 | 21,706 
Hanover -. 53.899 | 56 388 
Feving ....-.-cccces-seese swereces| -nccee | coecee 
Individual Underwriters ---- 31,599 | 22,965 
ore eecccccecses cosceee 11,134 9.369 
nickerbocker-.........----- 11,774 | 12,064 
Kings County-.....---.----- 9,000 8,201 
Long Island... 10,696 | 10,677 
Lpbayette... cccccoeeene-- 5.925 7,959 | 
RED ncnccscccsuccencunss 40.408 | 22,178 | 
IEE coca sesswswoucsaccescese] seeese eee T 
PL ncxgues ecanseressevsnsl sieves 18,904 
Mercantile .........-. = : 6,1 6 6,946 
Mechanics and Traders.-...-.--- eee) nes 
MOMOEK . ccccccccoccnsesose sees 15,956 
Mechanics -.-- - oof |} 19,227 
Manufacturers and Builders. 28,224 
er ee : 67,619 
New York Fquitable.........-- | 31,342 
8S ee | 14,287 
New York Bowery aa 49.773 
=e . . 23,024 
Niagara__. 121,988 
North Rive 14,054 
Nassau... ae 7,650 
i FE 108,721 
i ihieisiid vis! enced teersndpeeinaciinicia } | 27,617 
| rs | 16,542 
“a 15,415 
Peter Cooper... , ; 41,524 
Pruvential...... Danity | 
Reassurance... pees 
Rutgers wecnccce 95533 
Stuyvesant ..... 16,848 
Standard 10,161 
_. acto | =----- 
EE aed wane 13,41 
United States.... 1 sas | 
Williamsburgh City. . 38,363 
IES 61,960 | 53.911 





New York State. | 
SN IN. ciucccusbesauel cause 2,250 
Commerce, Albany “ 

Buffalo, Buffalo 





Glens Falls, Glens Falls 10,754 12,761 
Roches er German, Rochester... 4.574 5,646 
Buffalo German, Buffalo......--- | gytts 7,976 
ES BRR ES | 286 299 | 
California. | 
California, San Francisco..-..--.- 7.593 | 12,636 
Commercial, San Francisco.... .. 9,566 | 7,071 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco ...| 16,324 | 13,210 
Home Mutual, San Francisco ....| ...... 4,126 


Sun, San Francisco..... 


1,249 819 
Union, San Francisco-.- 


26,498 | 12,929 









Anglo-Nevada................... 19,785 | 15,269 | 
Connecticut. 
Hartford, Hartford...........-..- 17,088 | 14,747 
tna, Hartford....__ 339913 | 37,046 
Connecticut, Hartford_- 21,257 | 15,870 
National, Hartford........-....2.| --c-s- | w20--- 







Phenix, ‘Hartford. — 
Orient, Hartford 





urity, New Haven.. -| 6,482 | 5,460 

ARIES 5 Renae ONT ---| 8,612 | 5,625 
t Lllinois. 

taders, Chicago ............-.-- 8 oor | 12,566 


rs and Provision Dealers...., 7,298 | 3353 


—_—_——___ u 





10,074 
63,029 
32.394 
23,072 
56.070 
19,013 
46,950 


10,016 
11,875 
20,716 
10,566 
13,829 
155295 
41,172 
50,03 


4,683 
5.792 


9-757 


11,074 
7.367 
8,008 
7,95! 
1,328 

14,558 


14,387 
38,996 
16,181 





43-577 
41464 
Ig,t 23 
14,701 | 
49,237 | 
14.855 
151403 


TS, esi 





105,812 
154,502 
9205 | 
64,141 
33,161 
25,630 | 
61,709 
20,419 
41,°77 


11,640 
25-742 
33,791 
66.454 
12,786 
23.573 
50,335 
25.3'7 
88,239 

8,792 

7450 
80,217 
28,161 
21,041 
15,685 
11,715 


8,364 | 


10,422 
20,305 
11,834 
29,c02 
14,259 
18,076 
70, 301 
22,9°0 


53599 
6,139 
10,290 
12,493 
11,426 





~ 
wa 
a 


16,128 

39,983 

16,102 

12,913 | 
75346 
7s 


25,752 


19,55° 

9,947 
22,540 
11,262 

8,559 
39,386 
65,170 
£7,993 
33,013 
42,918 
26,078 
49,233 
10,042 

7,306 


539378 | 


31,021 
21,699 


13,016 
20,886 
12,309 
30,506 
14,215 


5.760 
75754 
5,877 
95179 
9,614 
10,025 


| 1883. 





$ 
44.399 

4.211 
19,459 
16,602 
451658 
11,308 
11,167 
22,637 


19,520 
10,116 

7,001 
34,660 





12,789 
21,732 
13,178 
29,920 
15,659 
15,162 
53,609 
26,546 











Name oF CoMrany. 





Kentucky. 
| RE PC eee 
ph Underwriters 





Louisiana. | 
Factors and Traders ............ 
Mechanics and Traders. | 
OS eee 
New Orleans Ins. Co., N. O...... 
Teutonia ....... Gdimisanneeing 





Massachusetts. 
Mercantile, Boston...........-... 
American, Boston............---- 
Springfield Fire and Marine .. 
Og eae 
Manufacturers, Boston..........-. 
Washington, Boston.....-..-..-.- 
Shoe and Leather, Boston ~ 
Prescott, Boston........-- RS! 
North American, Boston... il 
Neptune, Boston.......- ‘ 
Firemens ........ 
Boylston......... vemaletaiarens ehaeipt 









sola. | 
St. Paul Fine an — — 


Ohio. | 
Mercantile, Cleveland........-..--. 
Firemens, Dayton 
SS 
Franklin -.-. 
Amazon .. 
EN Saiieic hnctng cna cua 






Michigan. 
Detroit, Detroit........ .-.--..--- 
Michigan, Detroit * 
GREE TAINED osc cescsciccusecces 





Freagivents. 
Aenetionn. PRERsccccéscccccccess 
Pennsylvania, Phila... 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila.... 
|, eee 
Girard Fire and Marine, Phila... 
Fire Association, Phila ----------) 
Ins. Co. County of Phila_- 
PN, De iiievtusveces 
Armenia, Pittsburgh-......... all 
United Firemens, Phila......-..-. 
German, Pittsburgh .......--..---- } 
Peoples, Pittsburgh .......-- 
Boatmens, Pittsburgh ..-..-.- 
Farmers Mutual, York....... 
Citizens, Pittsourgh 
Mechanics, _ ee wiles 
Spring Garden, Phila... ...- 
Pennsylvania, hie 
Reading, Reading........ 
Manuf«cturers and Merch., . Pitts. 
Western, Pitt-burgh 
Reliance, Pebbcdanaesaseecuses 
















Rhode Island. 
Providence-Washington, Prov... 
Merchants, Providence -........- 
Atlantic, Providence........ -- 
Equitable, Providence... -...--- 


New Fersiy. 
Merchants, Newark 
American, Newark. ..- 
Firemens, Newark-- 
Newark, Newark... * 
Jersey City, Jersey City. PINS 






Missour?. 
eT eee } 
American Central, St. Louis. ...- 
Ricca cctscaseccsveimecetes< 





Wisconsin. 
Northwestern Nat , Milwaukee... 
Concordia, Milwaukee. .........-. 
Milwaukee Mech., Milwaukee - 
eer 


‘ Maryland. 
Fireman;, Baltimore. ........-...- 


New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire, Manchester.... 
Granite State, Manchester......- 


Great Britain. 

North British and Mercantile.. 

Liverpool and London and Globe.| 
Guardian, London..............-. 
Royal, Liverpool Loman | 
Queen, Liverpool...-... 
Imperial, London. . : 
Northern, London. .-.......-..-- 
Commercial U nion, London..-... 
Et, Di ivcntentisgiennceesene | 
Fire Association, London. . 











Lancashire, Manchester... .-.. 
Phoenix, London.,............-...- 


1 sss. | 


—————— | —<___- | 


3,030 








51,074 
222,128 
52,549 
145.3'3 
30.425 
56,856 
33,032 
83,384 
35.225 
10,616 
89,638 
55:417 





1987. | 1886. 


| 


$ $ 
2,861 3.24 
6,048 6,183 
5,688 | 876 
45156 2.35 
4,836 1,256 


7.373 7.901 
6,585 7,015 


4:342 | 4,898 
35767 6,155 | 


79339 73575 
31429 3,410 
6,094 6,591 


3944] ------ | 


4.508 | 2,674 
4,895 5,680 
2,549 | ---- 


| 
2,965 | 2,728 
11.205 11,139 
7-443 95755 
6,844 71995 
8,016 | 9,653 
2.738 | 5.974 
9,979 | 11,399 


79315 6,162 
8,559 
9,871 | 11,239 
2, 2,518 


5-137 6,624 


Q.tt3 12,119 
5,038 3.874 
51434 55232 


33:645 | 45,399 | 


182,095 | 197,346 
37,222 43,490 
99.600 97,257 
30,065 | 36,517 
54,2.0 | 45 660 
35,768 | 23,837 
60,613 7,078 
10,122 14,249 
25,157 | 26,395 
57,799 | 57,314 
46,407 | $7,063 


18s5. 








10,921 
15,080 
1 Pie 

ser 


11,106 


6,105 
6. 118 





595139 


1ss4. | 








oo 

nN 
. 
NI 


as 
a 
= 
° 


33.842 
7.193 
5.485 
7, 03 


16,349 
7.202 
9,693 

12,664 


13,018 


4 856 
5,098 
39037 | 


= 
oo 


30,619 | 
44,79! 
55,918 | 


21,122 


1,767 
11,932 
12,140 

8,286 
24,389 

8,796 

8,286 


34306 


5.099 
5.242 
3-149 
7,988 
7,128 
5,509 


79,025 
186,918 
41,0 
110,980 
29,146 
42.724 
23339 
93, 98 
17,062 
38.680 
413i 
59,043 
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NEW YorK CITY FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS—Cont. 


iguece a 


| 1888. 
| 








1884. | 1883. 


1886. | 1885. | 


1887. 


Name or Company. 
as Tee 
Great Britain—Cont. | => | £ $ $ | $ 7 
London Assurance Cor., London..| 46,405 | 26,272 23,666 | 29,366 | 27,403 | 29,957 
Scottish Union and National 27,034 | 24,266 | 25,878 | 17,712 19,568 | 17,601 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool! 50,166 | 36,286 | 34,414 | 43,169 | 38,247 | 49,081 
Norwich Union, Norwich 38,035 | 30,121 34,057 42,007 | 41,536 
City of London, London. -..--.-.- 31,143 | 30,931 | 29,260 
London and Provincial, London... 22,764 | 25,277 | 38,259 
| 38,159 
324238 


Standard, London. .........-..--| ee a se 
Sun, London 31,701 36,418 | 27,411 | 

vo Canada. 
British America 8,159 7518 73595 | 
Western Assurance 17,738 17.322 | 15,678 | 


6,856 

13,570 

| 

41,156 | 32.445 | 35,004 | 35,570 | 33,255 | 

8,300 8,926 9,642 | 
. 12,380 


Germany. 
Hamburg-Bremen ....-.......- ‘ 
‘Transatlantic 
North German 


28,619 
8,569 


TI 404 








1,853,462 | 1,780,697 1,680,970 |1,656,098 1,696,834 | 1,579,247 
1,998,294 | 1,674,490 1,688,581 | 1,688,971 | 1,807,947 | 2,694,828 


398515755 [314555187 3,368,752 |3,345,069 3,504,788 | 4,274,075 


City companies 
Other companies 


i itdbtwenttaigdeves r 








Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


THE following is the programme of the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, to be held at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday and Thursday, September 12 and 
13, commencing at 10 0’clock A, M. 

OPENING SESSION, WEDNESDAY, 10 O'CLOCK A, M.—Calling roll, recep- 
tion of visitors, reception of representatives, report of executive commit- 
tee, report of the secretary and treasurer, report of the librarian, reading 
of correspondence, unfinished business. Address: ‘‘Something that 
looks like the philosopher’s stone,” by Charles B, Whiting, president 
Orient Insurance Company of Hartford. Intermission. 

AFTERNOON, WEDNESDAY, 2 O'CLock.—Discussion: ‘‘Who should 
make the rate?” Remarks by J. A. Weinland, L. D. Moody and others. 
Paper: ‘‘ Rates and rating,” by Chas. E, Bliven, manager American Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. Paper: ‘‘ Suggestions to young 
special agents,” by Charles Lyman Case, manager London Assurance 
Corporation of London. Paper: ‘‘ Practical use of professional stand- 
ards,” by H. H. Waiker, secretary farm department Home Insurance 
Company of New York. Paper: ‘‘Adjusters and adjustments,” by 
Eugene Harbeck, secretary Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit. Legal Address: ‘‘ Insurance companies in court,” by 
Hon, John A. Finch, Indiana, Memorial addresses. William B. 
Cornell, by Thomas S. Chard; remarks by Thos, H. Smith, W. F. Fox 
and others. Asa W. Spalding, by Hon, Orrin T, Welch; remarks by 
members of the association, Edward C. Preston, by Geo. H. Moore; 
remarks by Hon. Samuel H. Row and others. Thomas Underwood, by 
Hon, Jasper M. Dresser ; remarks by Milo E, Lawrence and others. 

FoRENOON, THURSDAY, 9 O’CLOcK.—Reports of State boards, reports 
of other organizations, remarks of compact managers. Paper: ‘' The 
relations of the local agent to the moral hazard,” by E. A. Munson, State 
agent North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. Paper: 
‘*Communism from an insurance standpoint,” by L. J. Bonar, State 
agent Insurance Company of North America. Discussion: ‘‘ The best 
tule for non-concurrent policies ;” remarks by J. J. Berne, George W. 
Adams and others. Paper: “ What underwriters don’t know about in- 
surance,” by W. T. Clarke, State agent Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Annual address; ‘‘Fire Insurance; a few 
words on its present condition,” by John H, Washburn, vice-president 
Home Insurance Company of New York. Intermission. 

AFTERNOON, THURSDAY, 2 O’CLock.—Discussion: ‘‘ How can we, as 
field men, best meet and contend against hostile legislation?” Remarks 
by John F. Murray and others. General address; ‘‘ Fire insurance in 
general,” by C. M. Ransom, Editor Standard of Boston. Paper: ‘‘Insur- 
ance in the courts,” by J. P. Singleton, State agent Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company of New York. Paper: ‘‘ The valued policy law, as ex- 
perienced in Ohio,” by John A. Kelly, State agent Queen Insurance 
Company. Paper: ‘‘The story of a letter file,” by Joseph A, Kelsey, 
State agent Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company. Special address: 
** Insurance in its relations to civilization,” by C. C. Hine, editor Moni- 
tor, New York. (This address, by request, will not appear in printed 
proceedings.—I. W. H.) Election of officers, unfinished business, sing- 
ing of Auld Lang Syne, adjournment. 


MERE MENTION. 


—The Home Life of New York has entered Texas. 

—The London and Provincial has withdrawn from California. 

—At Lowell, Mass., three new fire engine-houses are to be erected. 

—The Hekla of Madison has asked permission to enter Massachusetts, 

—The British and Foreign Marine of Liverpool has entered Michigan, 

— Brooklyn will have a fire patrol to be supported by the insurance 
companies. 

—The Cattaraugus (N. Y.) water-works vote resulted adversely; 7s 
azainst, 34 for. 

—Lake Erie is the proposed source of the projected water supply for 
Monroe, Mich. 

—It is expected that the fire patrol at Memphis, Tenn., will be in 
operation by October 1. 

—The Exchange Fire of New York, which withdrew from California in 
1884, has re-entered that State. 

—Bishop Harris of East Michigan, who recently died in London, car. 
ried a policy in the Equitable Life. 

—The incorporation is reported of the Loyal Reserve Fund Life Insur- 
ance Company of Des Moines, Ia. 

—One thousand houses have been burned at Orenburg, Russia, making 
10,000 factory operatives homeless. 

—The late Rev. E. P. Roe, the well-known novelist, was assured in 
the Mutual Life of New York for $10,000. 

—Cable advices from Shanghai, China, state that 800 workmen have 
been drowned by an inundation at Terg Terun. 

—tThe contract for the new fire boat for Boston, Mass., has been let to 
John M. Brooks of East Boston for $44,887.50. 

—The artesian wells at Rockledge, Fla., are a great success. 
them flows 75,000 gallons per day from a depth of about 160 feet. 


One of 


—Fire losses reported in the United States last week, according to The 
Standard, aggregated $1,202,000, a total since January 1 of $72,459.00. 

—The insurance losses on the Reading (Pa.) Hardware Company's 
Works have been adjusted at $160,000. The total property loss is esti- 
mated at over $300,000. 

—Charles Curtiss, president of the Dry Dock Savings Bank and a 
director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, died on Wednes- 
day, August 22, in his eighty-second year. 

—Work will be begun immediately upon the stand-pipe system of 
water-works for Grand Junction, Col., the water supply company having 
accepted the last contract proposed by the city. 

—Late advices from Japan state that by the eruption of the volcano 
Bundai-Zan, four villages were buried in ashes, 500 persons killed, 700 
wounded and 1900 made homeless and destitute. 

—There is trouble in the Frankfort (Ky.) Fire Department. The chief 
has resigned, and an endeavor made to suspend the engineer was de- 
feated by a vote of four to three in the city council. 

—Seventeen deadly bombs of the anarchist pattern were recently found 
in the scrap-iron pile of the Swift lron and Steel Works, near Cincinnati. 
The iron had been gathered from various sources. 

—Cholera broke out on the Portuguese transport India while bound 
from Macao to Mozambique, and within forty-eight hours there were 
thirty-eight cases, twenty-four of which proved fatal. 

—The premium receipts for the six months ending June 30 of fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in Boston on that business foot up 
$1,282,980, against $1,129,215 for the same period last year. 

-—The choice between fifteen per cent of their claims and a legal fight 
has been offered by the stockholders of the deceased Alabama Gold Life 
to the policyholders. It is reported that they will probably accept. 


—The new officers of the Penobscot County (Me.) Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters are: President, D. M. Howard ; vice-president, C. P. Wiggin; 
secretary and treasurer, William E. Brown; auditor, D. M. Howard. 


—The Minnesota and Iowa district and special agents of the Mutual 
Life of New York held a convention at St. Paul, August § and g. They 
were handsomely entertained by Managers E. W. Peet & Co., heard some 
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words of wisdom from the senior member of that firm, made an excursion 
on Lake Minnetonka and generally enjoyed themselves. President 
McCurdy sent a congratulatory telegram. 

—The Giant Powder Company’s works at West Berkley, on San Fran- 
cisco bay, blew up August 23, killing five men and mortally wounding 
another. The shock was felt at Oakland and Berkley, several miles dis- 
tant. 

John M. Crane is considering propositions from several companies, 
among them the Fidelity and Casualty. Mr. Crane is known asa capable 
business man and his services would be valuable to any insurance com- 
pany. 

—Hartwell Lincoln resigned the general agency of the New England 
Mutual Life for the District of Columbia in July on account of ill health 
and has been succeeded by W. G. Oberteuffer, who is located at 24 Le 
Droit building, Washington. 

—At the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Fire Engineers at Minneapolis, August 14 to 17, Chief Engineer F. L. 
Stetson of Minneapolis was elected president; Henry A. Hills of Cincin- 
nati, secretary, and A. C, Hendrick of New Haven, treasurer for the en- 
suing year. 

—The scheme of supplying Syracuse, N. Y., with water from Salmon 
river is causing much discussion. Should a reservoir be built at Osceola 
for that purpose, the surrounding land would be flooded. Syracuse has 
been agitating this question for some time. A map and outline of the 
proposed system was filed a year or more ago. 


—The Commonwealth Life and Accident Association of Westfield, 
Mass., has been incorporated. It will do business on the assessment 
plan. The officers are: President, D. L. Gillett; vice-president and 
general manager, L. L. Sperry; secretary, E. L. Sanford, president of 
the Sanford Whip Company ; treasurer, L. H. Lee. 


—At the burning of George Whiting’s paper mill near Neenah, Wis., 
August 23, an immense revolving iron bleach exploded, killing fourteen 
persons and badly injuring seven others, who may die. The cause of the 
explosion is said to have been that the bleach, which was full of steam 
and rags, had become overheated, when streams from the fire hose strik- 
ing it the tragedy occurred. 

—We regret to record the death of Ralph W. Baker, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn., and agent of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York in its fidelity department. Mr. Baker's 
reputation as a business man was very high, and it was due largely to his 
efforts that the handsome building occupied by the Board of Trade was 
built. In his death the board and the Fidelity Company lose a valuable 
representative, 

—A press dispatch from New Philadelphia, O., describes a narrow 
escape from being buried alive on the part of an eighteen-year-old girl 
named Emma Traxel. She had been ill, was supposed to have died, and 
prepared for burial. The funeral was set for the second day after, but on 
the preceding evening, to the general astonishment and dismay of the 
family, she arose from the coffin after a trance which had lasted thirty- 
six hours. She had been conscious of all her surroundings during the 
whole time. 

—In the suit of F. W. Pettit, L. Christian and Pettit Robinson against 
the State Insurance Company of Des Moines for $4009 insurance on 
wheat burned in the St. Anthony elevator fire in July, 1887, a decision 
has been rendered at Minneapolis against the company. The defendants 
held that in the application for insurance the fact that the wheat was 
Stored in Annex A was not stated. The court found that the annex was 
part of the elevator, and that the company knew all about where the prop- 
erty was when it took the risk. 

—A tremendous storm of wind and rain starting from the Gulf of 
Mexico passed over New Orleans on Sunday, August 19, and traveling 
northeastward, leaving destruction in its wake, struck New York on 
Tuesday afternoon and kept on its way up the New England coast and 
out over the Atlantic. The damage to railroads, bridges and houses was 


_ Very great, and a number of persons were drowned, crushed to death and 


injured. The fall of rain in New York city was the heaviest on record— 
in three hours on Tuesday evening four inches were measured. 


—A meeting has been held in Portage la Prairie to consider the advis- 
ability cf forming a mutual fire. insurance company for the insuring of 
isolated buildings in towns and villages. It was estimated that between 
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$10,000 and $12,000 was annually paid out of that town for fire insurance, 
and it was thought that an institution of this kind could be conducted 
successfully and at a much less cost than is charged by the stock com- 
panies.— Monetary Times. Considering the heavy fire losses of this little 
town during the past two years, the stock companies will hardly feel 
much disturbed. 

—The Philadelphia Times says: ‘‘ John C. Lucas, president of the 
Keystone National Bank, who died recently, was insured for $100 000 in 
the Equitable Life by Mr. Register, who has represented that company 
for over twenty-two years, transacting in that time over sixty millions of 
business without disputing a single claim. Quite a number of promi- 
nent citizens are insured in the Equitable for $100,000, among them Mr. 
Register himself, who thus shows his faith in what he represents, Life 
assurance in such a company as the Equitable, with its immense re- 
sources, is considered a first-class investment.” 


—Among the accident insurance companies doing a successful busi- 
ness in the United States the Provident Fund Society of 280 Broadway, 
New York, is working itself rapidly into the front rank. The society, 
after «xaminations by the insurance commissioners of Connnecticut and 
Wisconsin, has been admitted to these States, and it proposes to 
extend its operations gradually and in a conservative manner to other 
sections. President Lockwood is a very energetic person, and the care- 
ful and prompt manner in which the business of the society has been 
conducted has resulted most happily for its members. 


—Someone sends us some of ‘‘the literature” issued by the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company. Asa specimen of economical meanness 
we have never seen its equal. On one side of one of the cheap and nasty 
yellow sheets is a puffatory statement of the company, and on the other 
the advertisement of a shoemaker, it being presumed that the shoemaker 
pays enough for his ‘‘ad” to reimburse the company for circulating its 
own statement. Probably the agent who gets up this sort of thing alter- 
nates the shoemaker’s ‘‘ad” with that of some quack specific for pbysi- 
cal debility. If so, we suggest that a dose of the specific might be of ser- 
vice to him. 

—The jury that has been investigating the cause of the fatality at the 
recent Bowery fire has concluded its labors. Coroner Levy reviewed 
the evidence, and the verdict is to the effect that the fire was accidental, 
and that the law relative to fire escapes was complied with. The jury, 
however, found from the evidence of officials that the present laws gov- 
erning escapes on buildings where large numbers of employees are 
engaged are inadequate, and recommends that they be revised, so that 
proper protection may be afforded. Probably a bill to this effect will be 
introduced in the legisiature the coming winter, and suffer the fate that 
has overtzken so many of its predecessors—be killed by the real estate 
lobby. 

—An exhibition of a new device for elevating fire covers and other 
articles at fires was given last week in the court of the Boreel building 
by the inventor, Superintendent A. C. Hull of the fire patrol. A large 
number of interested spectators, many of them insurance men, attended 
the test, which was satisfactory. The apparatus consists of an ordinary 
wheel pulley and 2 rope made in sections of about a rod in length and 
joined by short chains. When the hoist is in operation a fire cover or 
any other article is attached to the end of each section of rope, so that 
a series of articles are going up at the same time. At the exhibition 
four kinds of fire covers, lanterns, axes, sawdust bags and fire extin- 
guishers were sent aloft. Finally the apparatus was used as a fire escape. 


—At the meeting of the Board of Fire Commissioners August 23, the 
fatal fire in the Bowery was discussed, when the fact came out that about 
3000 fire escapes have been put up so far this year. President Purrey 
said that in order to clear the skirts of the board from possible blame 
where fire escapes might be found lacking in the future, he thought well 
of the idea of sending out an order to all building owners, directing 
them to supply fire escapes to their tenants. Such owners could then 
come before the board and show what reason, if any, existed why they 
should not comply with the order, This action will probably be taken, 
The board decided to reply to Mayor Hewitt’s recent letter concerning 
the employment of ropes as fire escapes at hotel windows, and will 
recommend that such ropes be supplied to all hotels. 


—An advance of twenty-five per cent in fire insurance rates has been 
made in Lincoln, Neb., on account of the alleged inadequacy of the fire 
department and water supply. The companies insist that before the 
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advance shall be declared off the city must provide one chemical engine, 
one hook and ladder wagon, with full attachments and enough men to 
Operate them; also that the water supply shall be brought up to the 
standard required of cities of similar size and conditions. It is probable 
that the advanced rates will have to remain in force until the next legis- 
lature meets, as the city charter places a small limit on the amount to be 
paid for fire purposes as well as for water supply. A local authority 
States the amount of fire premiums paid in a year by the citizens of Lin- 
coln is $200,000, therefore the advance will cost them $50000. The 
probable cost of the required new service and improvements would be 
$20,000. 

—A Washington dispatch says that there was recently published a 
Statement that it was discovered among the papers of Gen Sheridan that 
a life insurance policy of $15.000 had been placed for him by his friend 
Gen. W. B. Franklin of Hartford. A friend of the family corrects this, 
and the correction shows what a generous friend Gen. Sheridan had ia 
his old war comrade Gen. Alger. It appears that a few years ago Gen. 
Alger, at that time Governor of Michigan, gave Gen. Sheridan $10,000 in 
money, upon condition that it should be invested in a life assurance 
policy, and that that policy should be kept up for the benefit of his widow. 
The money was invested in a policy for $25,000, and inquiry since the 
death uf Gen. Sheridan, at the office of the company (understood to be 
the Connecticut Mutual), was answered by a statement that there had 
been no default in the payments upon the policy. 


—The executive committee of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association reports the work of the survey department for the nine 
months ending August 14, 1888, viz: Number of inspectors, 5; visits 
made by inspectors, 4763, being 1740 requests from members and 3023 
new surveys; fire buckets provided, 2595 ; fire buckets not provided, but 
charged for in rating, 3250; sand buckets provided. 95 ; defective stoves 
remedied, 177; defective chimneys made safe, 83; steampipes made 
safe, 22; defective gas lighting made safe, 350; petroleum lighting 
abandoned, 39; petroleum stoves abandoned, 45; waste cans provided, 
177; ash cans provided, 396 ; fire doors provided, 65; fire doors out of 
order and repaired, 24; fire shutters provided, 202; watch clocks pro- 














jets, 6; benzine removed from buildings, 68 ; rubber cement abandoned, 
3; shaving vaults built, 4; storage of oil and varnish abandoned, 9; fire. 
proof vaults built, 2; cellars cleaned and put in order, 136 ; metal placed 
under presses, 30; gasoline removed from buildings, 28 ; buildings fully 
protected with automatic sprinklers, 46; special reports issued, 809; 
being 124 original ; supplements, 453 ; sprinkler reports, 166; there are 
120 factories fully protected with automatic sprinklers. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—M. W. Hewes, agent for the Norwich Union, at Baltimore. 

—George Lamb, agent for the Orient of Hartford, at Boston. 

—Munson & Zimmerman, agents for the Empire State, at Detroit. 

—H. P. Hitchcock, State agent for Ohio for the Greenwich of New York. 

—C. W. Pickell, agent for the Penn Mutual Life, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—E. M. Gardner, ag:-nt for the Penn Mutual Life, at East Saginaw, Mich. 

—T. C. Alexander, special agent of the American of Boston, for New York 
State. 

—Charles W. Drcw & Co., agents for the North American of Boston, at Chicago, 
Ill. 

—W. J. Fischer, Colorado State agent of the New England Mutual Life, with 
headquarters at Denver. 

—F. L. Bancroft, Minnesota State agent of the New England Mutual Life, with 
h adquarters at St. Paul. 

—Maitland & Dickson of San Francisc>, general agents of the Exchange Fire of 
New York, for the State of California. 

—W. M. Hovey, general agent for West Virginia of the Imperial Life of De- 
troit, with headquarters at Charlestown. 

—Loper & Bough'en, managers of the steamboiler department of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, for Pennsylvania, Delaware and Southern New Jersey. 

—H.M. Leonard, recently appointed Iowa State agent of the Home Life of 
New York, has been transferred to Texas in the same capacity, ard the lowa 
agency is open. 











ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 





IF YOU HAVE A SURPLUS LINE OF ACCIDENT 


TRY 


INSURANCE, 
THE 


PROVIDENT FUND SOCIETY, 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, President. 


F, E. DODGE, Vice-President, 


Of Dovce & Otcort, Drugs, N. Y. 


All the desirable features of Accident 


JOSEPH PERIAM, Treasurer. 


W. W. DODGE, Secretary. 


rance are embodied in the plans of this Society. 
UNUSUAL TERMS TO ACTIVE AGENTS. 











This Society has this month been examined personally by the Hon. O. R. Fyler, Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut, and as a result of this examination admitted to do business in the State of Connecticut. Also 


an examination made this month by the Hon. Philip Cheek, Jr., Insurance Co.nmissioner of Wisconsin, results in 
our admission to do business in the State of Wisconsin. 


The Provident Fund Society is noted for its prompt business methods. 


{ Thursday 


vided, 45; fire pumps provided, 4; hose provided (feet), 1700; steam 








